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SALARY TRENDS OHIO CITIES FROM 1923 1928 


AND 


HIGHER standards ability and 
training for teaching are still impera- 
tive. The task administering the 
salary schedules teachers that these 
desirable standards may effected 
one the most important problems 
school superintendents and boards 
education. The purpose this study 
point out the trends salary 
schedules cities Ohio during the 
last five-year period. 

report was made Stone- 
burner 1924 relative the salary 
schedules sixty-two Ohio cities for 
the year 1923.* His list cities with 
four omissions included this re- 
port. These cities vary size from 
Cleveland, with population nearly 
one million, Bedford, with popu- 
lation three thousand. The sched- 
ules have been classified according 
the size the city and tabulated 
show, for the years 1923 and 
1928, minimum and maximum sal- 
aries, the number years required 
reach the maximum, the 
amount increase allowed each year. 


1Stoneburner, “Salary Schedules 
Ohio for 1923,” Educational Research Bulletin, 
3:31-34, January 23, 1924. 
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RANGE SALARIES 


The general trends minimum 
salaries for elementary- 
school teachers are shown Table 
Frequency distributions the mini- 
mum salaries for 1923 quite closely 
approximate those 1928. me- 
dian minimum salary for teachers 
the elementary schools increased from 
$911 1923 $962 1928, net 
gain 5.6 percent (see Table III). 
There likewise shown 
7.3 percent the median mini- 
mum high-school salaries during the 
same period. 

wide range maximum salaries for 
1928. gives the distribution 
the cities which reported classified 
according the salaries paid the 
teachers the elementary schools and 
high schools. For elementary teachers 
the range extends from $1,000 
$2,880 while high-school teachers re- 
ceive maximum salaries ranging from 
$1,350 $3,600. There are pro- 
nounced frequencies any the 
points along the scale salaries except 
the last class which the range 
from $2,500 $3,600. The nearest 


approach this the region 
$2,000 for high-school and $1,200 
$1,300 for elementary salaries. The 
median for the former $2,208 and 
for the latter $1,512. These figures 
represent slight increase maximum 
salaries for both classes teachers. 
The trends median salaries for 
the five-year period are summarized 


TABLE 


ELEMENTARY- AND SAL- 
ARIES 1928 WITH THOSE 


1923 

Elementary High School 
Salary 


Total number of 
57 
Median salary.... | $911 
1,200 400 1,625 1,620 


Table III. The cities reporting are 
grouped into four classes according 
eight cities the group designated 
“more than 100,000” report the high- 
est median minimum salaries. This 
true for both classes teachers dur- 
ing 1923 and 1928. the popula- 
tions the city groups decrease, there 
similar decrease the salary me- 
dians. illustrate, the medians 
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the high-school salaries for 1928 de- 
crease from $1,475 the largest cities 
$1,400 the second group, 
$1,308 the third, $1,237 the 
fourth group. The same holds true 


TABLE 


ELEMENTARY- AND SAL- 
ARIES 1928 THOSE 


1923 


900-$ 999... 
1,299... 


1,399 ... 


2,049 


2,500 and over.. 


Total number 
of cities..... 54 48 4 
Median salary. | $1,341 | $1,512; $2 $2,208 


Range of sal- 


for both classes salaries for both 
years. 

The lower section Table III 
shows trends maximum salaries for 
groups cities varying size. 
general increase noted the maxi- 
mum for each group elementary 


Elementary High School 
ary 
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teachers, except the group smallest 
cities, ranging from 12.1 percent for 
elementary teachers cities having 
populations from thirty one hun- 
dred thousand, 0.6 percent cities 
ten thousand thirty thousand. 
The corresponding range the per- 
centage increases high-school sal- 
aries extends from 9.7 percent cities 
from thirty one hundred thousand 
fewer than ten thousand. 


while for cities fewer than ten thou- 
sand, the maximum $1,287. This 
represents maximum the largest 
cities which percent higher than 
the smallest. The difference not 
marked for the high-school maxi- 
mum, for those the elementary 
school for percent greater here 
the largest cities. 


NUMBER AND VALUE INCREMENTS 
There little change over the five- 


TABLE III 


MEDIAN SALARIES PAID 


FOR THE 1923 1928 


| ELEMENTARY HicH ScHOOL 
Per- 
POPULATION | 
n- 

(2) (3) 
More than 100,000..... $1,125 $1,441 $1.475 2.3 
1,050 1,400 1,400 0.0 
900 1,239 1,308 5.6 
Fewer than 10,000..... 846 0.8 


Entire group........ 


More than 100,000..... 
30,000-100,000.......... 
10,000-30,000........... 
Fewer than 10,000..... 


Entire group........ 


1,227 1,237 
1,248 


noted here, the case minimum 
salaries (see Table II), increase 
the groups consistent with the in- 
crease population, except the 
high-school salaries the group 
cities fewer than ten thousand pop- 
ulation. interesting compare 
the salaries the various groups. 
the group largest cities—those hav- 
ing populations more than one hun- 
dred thousand—the 1928 maximum 
for elementary teachers $2,070, 


year period the median number 
years required reach the maximum 
salaries. Table shows that this 
number years for 
teacher 1928 ranges from three 
twenty, with median 10.2 years. 
the case elementary teachers the 
number years likewise ranges from 
three twenty, but with median 
9.0 years. These medians show slight 
increases over those 1923, which 
are also shown this table. 


911 962 5.6 
Maximum Salaries = 
$1,841 $2,037 10.6 $2,675 $2,800 4.6 
1,387 0.6 2,025 2,043 0.3 
1,237 1,287 4.0 1,916 1,850 
y 


may now determine the median 
value the increments. the case 
elementary teachers, having min- 
imum $962 and maximum 
$1,512, there increase $550 
years. The average increments 
$61.11 are shown Table For 
high-school teachers, with minimum 
$1,340 and maximum $2,208, 


TABLE 


IMUM SALARIES COMPARED FOR YEARS 


1923 1928 


Number 
of 
Years 1923 


(2) 


Elementary 


High School 


Total number 
of cities.... 37 38 | 35 29 
Median in 
eee 8.8 9.0 9.7 10.2 


years ..... 4—30 3—20 5—30 3—20 


the increase $868 covered 
median 10.2 steps. This gives av- 
erage increment $85.09. For each 
type school, however, there 
larger median increment for 1928 
than for 1923—an increase per- 
cent the elementary-school and 6.2 
the high-school salary increments. 

These data have been reported sepa- 
rately for elementary and high schools. 
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attempt was also made classify 
the same material for the junior high 
schools, but impossible pre- 
sent any significant findings since only 
ten schools out the sixty-two report 
special schedules for junior high-school 
teachers. observed, however, that 
the junior high-school salaries are, 
all ten cases, about midway between 
the elementary- and high-school sal- 
aries for their respective cities. 


SINGLE-SALARY SCHEDULE 

meant schedule which pays the same 
salary teachers with equal training 
and experience, regardless whether 
they teach elementary, junior, 
senior high schools, and which pays 
larger salaries teachers similar 
positions who possess larger amounts 
academic professional training. 
The plan recognizes equal preparation 
equal pay that the teacher the 
elementary school works the same 
basis the high-school teacher. 

The use such salary schedule 
Ohio cities rare. The following 
are the only cities report single-sal- 
ary schedules: Cincinnati, Martins 
Ferry, Ravenna, Hubbard, Bridge- 
port, Cleveland Heights, Oakwood, 
and Shaker Heights. According 
the reports, all these schedules have 
been adopted since 1923. 

Table illustrates the use the 
single-salary schedule employed 
the Cincinnati system. The salaries 
are regulated according the basic 
schedule the basis professional 
training and the length service. Spe- 
cial schedules are set for kindergar- 
ten and vocational teachers, and mem- 
bers the administration groups. 


the 
i 
1928 1923 1928 
scl 
the 
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is, course, necessary allow 
period years for the development 
must allowed time acquire train- 
ing sufficient meet the standards 
the schedule. view this fact 
probable that other school systems 


TABLE 


cient attract and hold permanently 


good teachers? evident from the 


data presented Table that median 
salaries the schools Ohio have 
increased during the past five years 
both elementary- and high-school po- 
These increases range from 


sitions. 


THE NUMBER, AND VALUE INCREMENTS OHIO 
SALARY SCHEDULES 


SALARY 


ELEMENTARY 


Percentage 
Increase 


9.7 
8This measure was computed by dividing the differences between the maximum 
and minimum salaries by the median number of steps. 


TABLE 
ScHEDULE 


HicH ScHOooL 


Percentage 
Increase 


$1,248 
$2,025 


$1,340 
$2,208 


10.2 
$85.09 


tee 


20.0 $80.10 


Years of 
Preparation 


8Cincinnati Board of Education. Salary Schedule of Cincinnati Public 


Schools, 1927. p. 3. 


may directing their efforts toward 
formulating single-salary schedules. 


CONCLUSIONS 


There are several basic principles 
schedule. Certain these are, (1) 
the minimum salary large enough 
attract desirable people? (2) 
there reasonable number years re- 
quired meet the maximum salary? 
and (3) the maximum salary suffi- 


Minimum 
Salary 


>Not applicable until maximum salary of Group III is reached. 


5.6 12.7 percent and indicate the 
trend during the period. The median 
number years required reach the 
maximum salary has shifted but little 
the last five years. There gen- 
eral tendency for the median ap- 
proximate ten years. ‘There like- 
wise commendable increase the 
median value steps for both classes 
teachers already pointed out. 
The medians may now brought 
together for what may thought 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) ae 
Median number of | . 
Increment | of Steps Salary ae 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Group $1,400 $100 $2,000 
Group II... 3 1,500 125 | 8 2,500 
Group III..... 4 1,600 150 | 11 3,250 


generalized salary schedule for 
1928. This composite salary schedule 
representative the median salaries 
the entire group schools. 
cording the schedule, elementary 
teachers start salary $962 and 
increase approximately $60 each year 
for nine years until the maximum 
$1,512 reached. The high-school 
teacher starts with salary $1,340 
and increases approximately $85 each 
year for about ten years, reaching 
maximum $2,208 (see Table V). 
The schedules reported Sandusky 
and Elyria most nearly approximate 
this composite median schedule. 

order not ignore any possible 
change during the five-year period 
the value the dollar, the compara- 
tive index values are noted. Accord- 
ing the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, the index the cost 
living for June, 1928, was 161.5 
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compared with average 161.3 
for 1923. These values are based 
the 100-point value for 1914. Again, 
according the Statistics the 
Bureau Labor, the index the 
cost living for June, 1928, was 
170.0 compared with 170.9 for 
1923. The basis 100 for 1913. 
From these comparative values, 
evident that there difference 
the dollar value for the years 1923 
and 1928. During the five-year per- 
iod there has been some slight varia- 
tion index values; but, since varia- 
tions salary schedules during the 
five-year period have been ignored, 
may likewise disregard variations 
index values. Since the index liv- 
ing remained practically constant dur- 
ing the period, the change median 
salaries shown Table represented 
actual salary trends during the period 


1923 1928. 


HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS 


Collinwood High School, Cleveland 


ATTEMPT organize special 
courses Collinwood High School for 
groups pupils who have inten- 
tion graduating from regular 
senior high-school curriculum brought 
forth this study. Collinwood 
large, six-year, cosmopolitan school 
which Italians and Slavs form im- 
portant groups, although the enroll- 
ment whole includes many na- 
tionalities and liberal quota 
American born. All social and eco- 
nomic levels are represented among 
the patrons the school, but far 


the largest portion the population 
works the neighboring factories. 
During April, 1927, all pupils 
the VIII-A and X-B Grades who 
were reported home-room teachers 
unlikely graduate from high 
school were interviewed the voca- 
tional counselor. The object these 
interviews was threefold: first, de- 
termine whether the pupil actually 
would not able complete any cur- 
ricula leading graduation; second, 
gather data which might suggest 
the most suitable content for early- 
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leaving curriculum; and third, se- 
cure data which could presented 
teachers who instruct this group 
order that they may have better un- 
derstanding their teaching problem. 

result this investigation, 
short unit courses were begun Sep- 
tember, 1927, built upon the abilities, 
interests, and ambitions 259 boys 
and girls whose needs had not been met 
courses previously offered the 
school. While this group highly 
important portion the Collinwood 
pupils, and can expect find 
new group similar type each 
semester. 

The new curriculum was built 
around industrial courses. After 
study the pupils’ interests and the 
school’s facilities, classes woodwork, 
automobile repairing, printing, office 
practice, foods, and clothing were or- 
ganized. English, mathematics, 
departments sup- 
plied appropriate related instruction. 
The entire program was considered 
very experimental. was always ar- 
ranged flexibly. 

Beginning the report 
limited consideration the in- 
formation gathered during the coun- 
selor’s interview with those pupils who 
were relatively certain withdraw 
before graduation. The following in- 
formation was sought: (1) the num- 
ber children the family and the 
position the child who was inter- 
viewed the family group, (2) 
home ownership, (3) occupation 
the father, (4) the pupil’s occupational 
ambition, (5) his attitude toward 
school, (6) the parents’ attitude 
toward school, (7) alleged reasons for 


withdrawal, (8) the counselor’s judg- 
ment the reason for withdrawal, 
(9) the attitude both the pupil and 
his parents toward the school’s ad- 
justed program. 

Before the interviews were begun, 
definite plan was made for the en- 
tire series. While the object each 
interview was gain the information 
the nine points mentioned, the pupil 
was given full opportunity express 
himself freely wished. Cer- 
tain questions were always asked, but 
only after the pupil had been put 
ease. pupil was pressed for in- 
formation that did not care give, 
our records are not uniformly com- 
plete. interviews took least 
ten fifteen minutes, and during that 
time the pupils were given oppor- 
tunity ask any questions they de- 
sired. Many pupils volunteered more 
information than was asked them. 

The majority the pupils inter- 
viewed were already acquainted with 
the counselors and were quite willing 
discuss their problems. The VIII-A 
pupils, however, were freer their 
discussion than were the X-B pupils, 
and for this reason the information 
secured from the younger group was 
probably more The two 
groups may also represent almost en- 
tirely different problems. Most the 
pupils will not remain 
school long enough become the X-B 
“drop-out” group two years hence. 
However, will doubt have 
new group recruited from the 


1Mr. Ritchie, the X-B Grade adviser, 
cooperated this study both planning the 
method interview and interviewing most 
the X-B pupils. Without his help the study 


would have been impossible. 


| 


pupils who are not now planning 
withdraw. with ideally ad- 
justed curriculum, unlikely that 
can retain more than half the 
pupils entering the eighth grade much 
past their sixteenth birthdays, the 
earliest age which Ohio laws per- 
mit them withdraw. Presumably 
more could done for these pupils 
could find them much sooner. 
was with this thought mind that 
the VIII-A and X-B Grades—the 
borders the critical period disci- 
pline, irregular attendance, and with- 
drawal—were included this study. 

Mentality and age the pupils 
mental test records 


TABLE 
DisTRIBUTION AGES 


Eighteen .. | 


were available for all the VIII-A 
pupils interviewed. Seventy-five per- 
cent the group were below the me- 
dian for the school whole, while 
thirty-eight individuals 
gence quotients less than 76. Ten 
pupils ranked above 110. intelli- 
gence scores were available for the 
X-B group. 

The age distribution for the two 
groups 259 pupils, computed 
September, 1927, shown Table 
was apparently too late much 
for the X-B group most them 
would not enter the X-A Grade. How- 
ever, there was group least one 
hundred pupils who would com- 
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pelled remain school for another 
semester longer. this number 
must added those who continue for 
semester two past their sixteenth 
birthdays. 

The median number children 
the families represented this study 
are shown Table which based 
270 cases. the first column the 
number children the family 
indicated. Columns give the 
number children occupying each age 
position their respective family 
groups. For example, there are 
twelve children occupying the position 
the only child. there were 
discernible differences between the two 
grade groups, both grades are com- 
bined into one table. 

study Table certainly does 
not support the popular contention that 
the oldest child more likely quit 
school help care for the younger 
eldest second eldest children. 
families three more children, 
eldest and youngest children are 
found. Neither can any significance 
found large-size families, for 
the median only slightly above that 
for the country large. 

More significant for spotting “early 
leavers” the fact that only out 
the 270 pupils reported older brothers 
sisters still school having 
been graduated from high school. 
Only one older child was college. 
Thus may that when the pupil 
has older brothers sisters who have 
left school, has within his own fam- 
ily precedent for early withdrawal 
that exercises considerable force. 


X-B 
Age Group Group ; 
Thirteen... 
Sixteen.... 42 66 
Seventeen.. 5 14 N 
wi 
tio 
ha: 
the 
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the interviews this influence was 
shown several who stated that they 
hoped work for the same em- 
ployer sister brother worked for, 
and also others who offered the 
argument that the older sister was 
stenographer and “she quit 
eighth grade.” One boy who wished 
express-truck driver had four 
older brothers the employ the ex- 
press company. The family attitude 


| £6 | | | 


WMC 


Totals.... 


o 
a 


therefore seems much more important 
than the size the family. 

Home the pupils 
were asked whether their parents 
owned their homes not. The dif- 
ference the attitude the two 
grades was brought out this ques- 
tion. More than half the VIII-A 
group who reported home ownership 
hastened add that wasn’t all paid 
for that they were buying it, 
they made some similar qualification. 
the other hand, only one X-B pupil 


made such qualification. 


TABLE 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN CERTAIN AGE POSITION 


nw 


the 163 eighth-grade pupils 
questioned, 110, percent, re- 
ported home ownership, while chil- 
dren, percent, the upper grade 
claimed home ownership. About 
percent these statements were 
checked, and far could dis- 
covered the reports were truthful. 
seems likely that the ambition the 
parents acquire property factor 
withdrawal from school. This 


especially true with the Italians and 
Slavs, who buy property which they 
expect pay for from the earnings 
their children. 

ficult determine the actual occupa- 
tions the parents. Our experience 
interviewing pupils indicates that 
any accurate classifications parental 
occupations the basis question- 
naires would almost impossible. 

Many the pupils not know 
how their fathers earn their living. 
(Continued page 14) 


NUMBER Num- 
CHILDREN Eldest Second | Third |Fourth| Fifth | Sixth |Seventh/ Eighth | Ninth | Tenth | Fami- a : 
IN FAMILY Eldest | Eldest | Eldest | Eldest | Eldest | Eldest | Eldest | Eldest | Eldest | ties ; 
Seven...... | 6 3 0 | | 25 
0 1 0 0 1 1 7 
Elnven..... 0 1 0 1 0 0 6 : \ 
Fifteen..... 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 ee 
Fe | | | | 62 30 | 9 5 3 2 1 270 ae 
1 
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THE DIRECTOR 
CHARACTER EDUCATION 


the month three requests 
for information about men suitable 
fill the position director charac- 
ter education public-school systems 
have been received. These and other 
signs indicate that superintendents 
public schools not only are feeling the 
need for pointed attention the prob- 
lems character development but are 
also preparing handle the problems 
according accepted practices. They 
are selecting specialists care for these 
matters much religious communities 
employ pastors and priests. 

Whether such movement wise 
not beyond proof this time. 
Experimentation alone will answer 
the question. 

such positions are created, how- 
ever, one danger must recognized. 
The members the department 
character education cannot become 
substitutes for the teachers the de- 
velopment the character pupils. 
Stimulations honesty, ambition, in- 
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dustry, and courtesy are obligations 
the teacher set context cur- 
ricular and extra-curricular activities. 

one the school system can 
take the place the instructor. 
has closer contact with the student than 
any other school meets 
the student more frequently; sees 
him work. can gauge his 
strength and shortcomings through 
oral recitations, written work, and in- 
formal contacts. These considera- 
tions are important because the most 
the instruction the development 
traits, personality and character, 
indirect and comes by-product 
normal activities such are, 
should be, carried the classroom 
and extra-curricular activities. 

Members the department char- 
acter education—whether called 
personnel department something 
else—obviously have much less fre- 
quent contacts with students than the 
teachers have and situations much 
less varied. This department cannot 
hope, without huge staff, know all 
students well the teachers, 
body, can know them. 

The principal function such 
department help the teacher 
the techniques character education. 
provides the teacher with informa- 
tion about the students and supple- 
ments what the teacher finds out for 
himself. The members the char- 
acter department train the teacher 
use methods intensive development. 
even possible for the director 
render excellent service his position 
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without interviewing students all. 
Ordinarily, however, should pay 
attention those maladjusted students 
whose difficulties lie beyond the con- 
trol the teacher and those bright 
students whose superior abilities 
novel interests the teacher may not 
have located. 

properly placed the director 
character education should 
staff officer rather than line officer. 
should have administrative re- 
sponsibility student management. 
does his best work when con- 
ceives himself teacher teach- 
ers whom turn delegated the 
responsibility developing pupils. 

The tendency personnel officers 
all kinds feel that they should 
shoulder the responsibility for all per- 
sonal contacts with all students fu- 
tile and misguided. futile be- 
cause they cannot the whole job 
they would. misguided because 
they should not assume full responsi- 
bility they could. The teacher is, 
and always will be, the backbone 
the schools; and personnel officers are 
appointed help them their work 
more expertly and more easily. Some 
teachers, course, may shirk this re- 
sponsibility; others lack the requisite 
knowledge perform the work effec- 
tively. Many teachers, however, are 
not only interested but are proficient 
personal contacts with their students. 

good personnel officer should try 
work himself out his job. 
never can this, too useful; but 


WHAT THEY DO? 


the beginning each biennium, 
matters great importance the 


TABLE 


INTERESTS THE MEMBERS 
THE LEGISLATURE 


Vocation House sents Total 


Attorney 
Merchant 
Teacher 
Banker 


Educational work 
Retired 

Home manager 
Manufacturer 
Accountant 


Minister 
Insurance 
Physician 
Contractor 
Dentist . 


Building material 
Chiropractor 
Counselor 
Dairyman 


Druggist 

Electrical business 

Financing 

Fish and Game Pro- 
tective League 

Fruit grower 


Inspector 

Lumberman 

Mortgage Department... 
Oil 


Stock breeder. 
Telegrapher 
Veterinarian 
Lecturer 


people Ohio are considered the 
members the State Legislature dur- 
ing the four five months which 
continues session. Consequently, 


| 
Farmer .............+..| 88 4 | 42 
| j 2 ll 
| 
Bridge builder.......... 


the Legislature group matter 
interest every citizen the state. 

The roster the 1929 Legislature 
was examined for the vocational classi- 
fication given each member. Table 
presents all the vocations listed 
members the House and Senate. 
The total number does not exactly 
coincide with the number members 
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since few designated two occupa- 
tions instead only one. attempt 
was made interpret the occupation 
classify other than according 
the statement printed the Roster. 
The tabulation given because its 
possible interest the readers the 
BULLETIN. 


ESTIMATING THE DIFFICULTY EXERCISES 
COMMON FRACTIONS JOB ANALYSIS 


Ohio State University 


THE VALUE the standardization 
subject-matter longer ques- 
tioned. Educators have become famil- 
iar with this type practice through 
the use standardized tests. What 
valuable for adequate measurement 
even more valuable for subject- 
really proceed from simple com- 
plex, subject-matter must standard- 
ized. The difficulty the way 
the tremendous amount 
matter, and the laborious and ex- 
pensive character the commonly 
accepted techniques standardiza- 
tion based upon the right and wrong 
responses large numbers 

may look forward time when all 
subject-matter will standardized 
this method. Possibly this may hap- 
pen, but certainly cannot come 
pass soon. the meantime, results 
that are reasonably accurate may 
obtained quickly another method— 
that job analysis. The purpose 
this article indicate scheme 
applying job analysis that portion 


our subject-matter which concerned 
with common fractions. 

Some examples common 
tions are known child 
has much trouble with such exercises 

% of 6 = 
Each these involves only one opera- 
tion other than copying figures. The 
knowledge the correct answer 
the combinations, 


all that necessary for the correct 
solution all three the exercises. 

There are many exercises com- 
mon fractions, however, that are 
much more complicated. Table 
several types exercises are listed 
together with the analysis the pro- 
cesses necessary the solution 
each. Since but few different processes 
are involved, the first six exercises may 
considered easy. The last four are 
not extremely difficult fraction ex- 
ercises run; none the numbers 
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very large, and there difficult 
cancellation. Exercises that are far 
more complex occur almost every 
fifth-grade textbook arithmetic. 
The symbols listed the third col- 
umn Table show the elementary, 
arithmetical processes involved the 
solution each exercise. The letter 
stands for addition; for sub- 
traction; for multiplication; and 
for division. indicates the in- 
version division. When the same 


more difficult than any one them 
alone. Consequently, the number 
the symbols counting the subscripts— 

the basis these assumptions 
the last four exercises the table are 
much more difficult than any the 
first six. the last four exercises 
the number elements evident. 
The solution Exercise involves 
elements; that Exercise ele- 


TABLE 
SAMPLES OF DIFFICULTY IN COMMON FRACTIONS 
Examples Elements Involved Symbols 

1+1 

2. 4/5 — 2/5 4—2 s 

4. 6+ 1/4 Inversion, 4X6 IM 

1/2 1/4 1X2, D,M,A 

21/4 41/6 711/12 12+4, 12+6, 1X2, D,M,D,M, 
12+4, 2+4+4+7+1% D,A 

13—4, 9+8, 12+3, 6—4 S,D.S 

105/8 41/6 10X8, 80+5, 24+1, M,A,M,A 
Inversion, 6+2, 8+2, 85-5, I, Ds 
25+5, 4X5, 17X3, 51+20, D,Me,D 
51—40 

10. 17/8 22/9 25/12 1X8, 8+7, 2x9, 18+2, M,A,M,A 

2X12, 24+5, 15+3, M,A,D. 

20+4, 5X5, 25X29, D.oM 
6X12, 


process repeated immediate suc- 
cession, the number occurrences 
indicated the subscripts. 
symbols the third column the 
table give indications relative diffi- 
culty real sense. product 
job analysis, they involve two 
assumptions. The first that 
addition two numbers such 
those found the middle column 
the table roughly equal 
culty the subtraction, multiplication, 
division those numbers. The 
second assumption that combina- 
tion any two these elements 


ments; and that Exercise 10, 
elements. order difficulty 
the last four exercises ranging from 
amount the difference difficulty 
may, may not, indicated the 
corresponding numbers elements, 
namely 10, 13, and 15; but 
seems reasonable assume that the 
order correct regards the difficul- 
ties learning and teaching. 

The job-analysis method should 
not considered more than use- 
ful substitute for the current method 


lacking accuracy, but has one vir- 
tue which the method right and 
wrong responses does not always pos- 
sess: job analysis centers attention 
upon what makes exercise difficult. 
This not true the approved meth- 
od. Whenever large numbers 
pupils fail give correct answer, 
usually assumed that the exercise 
difficult. Whereas the trouble may 
all due some lack clearness 
the statement the problem. Such 
mishap not likely undis- 
covered job analysis, for this meth- 
tends focus the attention the 
teacher where belongs. the 
job-analysis method ranks high both 
for its expediency and for its peda- 
gogical value. For these reasons 
seems well use generously, 
least, until more accurate information 
available concerning the relative 
difficulty the elements subject- 
matter which must taught. 


ING HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS 
(Continued from page 
large number said their parents were 
“mechanics,” another 
term was “machinist,” while still 
third classification was “stenographer.” 
The pupils often had idea the 
proper classification their parents’ 
jobs. Some knew only the name 
the employer, and others did not even 
know that. Some could tell what the 
father did his job; few had 
information all. However, was 
usually possible obtain some clue 
the personal interview which made 
fairly accurate determination possible. 
The counselors were familiar with the 
industries represented and could tell 
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the probable type work when the 
name the employer was known. 
few cases, the pupil came back the 
next day and corrected his previous 
statement. The final results are 
means perfect, but they are prob- 
ably accurate enough give fairly 
status the group studied. 

Although 231 fathers 
pupils represented fairly distinct oc- 
cupations, were factory workers, 
percent were occupied the building 
trades, and percent were classified 


TABLE 


CoMPARISON OF FATHERS’ OCCUPATIONS WITH 
PREFERENCES SONS 


Percent of | Percent of 


Parents Boys Pre- 
Occupation Employed ferring 
in Each Each 
Class Class 


Professional and semi- 


professional.......... 10 
Proprietors and foremen | 1 
Semi-skilled work....... | 24 17 
Unskilled .......... 27 2 


laborers. significant differ- 
ences, this respect, could found 
between the two class groups. 
Occupational ambitions the pu- 
boys mentioned only 
distinct occupations contrast the 
occupations the parents, but 
their choices represented much wider 
range than the actual occupations 
the parents. Factory work was de- 
sired percent the boys, build- 
ing trades appealed percent, and 
printing was mentioned percent. 
The rest the preferences were wide- 
scattered. They included musician, 
truck driver, auto-mechanic, gardener, 
pharmacist, locomotive engineer, gro- 
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cery clerk, water boy, cartoonist, bar- 
ber, sailor, draftsman, mail carrier, 
stock-raiser, vaudeville dancer, chauf- 
feur, butcher, news-agency manager, 
advertising solicitor, and professional 
golfer. for definite appren- 
ticeship training was expressed 
percent the boys. Table III 
the occupations the fathers and the 
preferences 150 cases are 
classified social basis for purposes 
comparison. 

The preferences the girls were 
more narrowly limited the rela- 
tively few occupations open them. 
The principal groups were follows: 


Percent 
Clerical and retail sales...... 
Factory work (semi-skilled) 
Miscellaneous 


The miscellaneous group prefer- 
ences were for beauty-parlor operator, 
librarian, musician, waitress, ballet 
dancer, and teacher. The number 
cases, girls, was entirely too small 
make any generalization possible. 
However, interesting notice the 
narrow range the girls’ occupa- 
tional preferences contrast with the 
wide range interests expressed 
the boys. 

Less than percent the pupils 
interviewed failed have fairly 
definite occupational preference. Out 
the 231 individuals only had am- 
bitions for which high-school gradu- 
ation can said imperative. 
These occupations were pharmacist, 
librarian, civil engineer, electrical en- 
gineer, mechanical engineer, and avi- 
ator. addition these seven, eight 
other boys had preferences which cer- 


tainly seem require more education 
than they are likely get. These 
were cartoonist, commercial 
draftsman (five boys), 
Thirteen girls named stenography. 

was apparent that more than 
percent the pupils had occupational 
ambitions that were not incompatible 
with their school plans. Even though 
their preferences were quite modest, 
they did show definite desire at- 
tain economic and social status con- 
siderably above that their parents. 

Little objective evidence available 
the present time concerning the fac- 
tors which condition these occupational 
preferences. The occupation the 
respective members the family ap- 
parently one factor, since percent 
the boys wished follow that 
father brother, and percent 
the girls wished enter the occupa- 
tion mother sister. Several in- 
dustries with reputations for favorable 
working conditions seemed make 
definite appeal. about percent 
the interviews pupils were more in- 
terested particular firm than they 
were the kind work they would 
have do. other words, certain 
individuals chose employer and 
then picked vocation 
offered that particular firm. 

Nothing positive can said regard- 
ing the extent which the school in- 
fluences the preferences its pupils. 
the Collinwood High School, 
classes occupations have been taught 
the social-science department; and 
exploratory courses have been offered 
woodwork, general metal, sheet 
metal, printing, mechanical drawing, 
pottery, foods and clothing, serving, 
general office practice, short-story writ- 


ing, and oral English. all these 
courses related occupational informa- 
some indication that this effort not 
entirely unproductive. previously 
mentioned, there were comparatively 
few impossible ambitions, judged 
least from the educational requirement 
standpoint; and most the pupils ex- 
pressed desire for additional training 
exploratory course that had been 
taken previously. The entire group 
interested printing seemed have 
based its choice experience obtained 
the printing class. Girls reported 
that they liked sew, cook, type- 
write; and their school record usually 
showed that they did these things bet- 
ter than most their other work. 

Social ambitions are important 
factor determining the occupational 
preferences. With boys, “learning 
trade” gives considerable standing 
community factory workers. Men 
who have trade are considered for- 
tunate, although the semi-skilled pro- 
duction worker often makes more 
money. tremendous social 
difference between the two statements, 
When consider the 
girls, apparent that the social fac- 
tor may much more important. 
Work office considered super- 
ior work store, and work 
store considered superior work 
factory. 

Why pupils withdraw from school. 
—Table gives the pupils’ reasons 
for quitting school. were chief- 
voluntary explanations, and there- 
fore gave some indication the at- 
titude both pupils and parents to- 
ward the school. After “parents’ 
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desire profit from child’s earnings,” 
only those cases were tabulated 
which the pupil showed some objec- 
tion the parents’ plan. 

After interview with the pupil, 
the counselor considered the implica- 
tions the entire interview and re- 
corded his judgment the true cause 
withdrawal. Usually there were 
several contributing factors. such 
cases the one which seemed the most 
important was chosen. course, the 
judgments were far from satisfactory, 


but they probably helped study 


TABLE 
Reasons GIVEN For ScHOOL 


Percent 
of Girls 
(1) (3) 
20 
Parents’ desire to profit 
from child’s earnings..... 14 
14 
Care of the home.......... 14 
2 
Pupil’s lack of interest in 
TRE | 16 
Pupil’s interest in private 
3 
Inability to do the work re- 
10 
Lack of motivation........ 3 


the general situation. gives 
the reason for withdrawal judged 
the counselor. 

Tables and serve other 
purpose, they challenge the school 
provide instruction which will more 
nearly meet the needs the pupils 
who enter our junior and senior high 
schools only withdraw without hav- 
ing attained any recognized goal. The 
number pupils included 
study who were quitting because con- 
tinuance was absolutely impossible, 
very small. Certainly inability 
the work required, lack interest 
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the part the pupil, and antagonism 
indifference the part parents, 
suggest problems which should con- 
cern the school very much. 

moot question just when 
financial need great enough jus- 
tify withdrawal from school. Various 
standards have been proposed, and the 
size this group depends upon these 
arbitrary standards. question 
actual need, however, does not appear 
important the family’s con- 
viction the matter. One very prev- 


TABLE 


JUDGMENT REGARDING EARLY 
WITHDRAWAL FROM SCHOOL 


Percent | Percent 
Reasons of Boys | of Girls 
(2) 


Parents desire to profit from 


child’s earnings........... | 8 12 
Financial need............. 7 q 
Home situation—disabled 

parent, broken home, care 

of younger children...... | 4 15 
Pupil’s lack of interest in | 

ere | 27 | 14 
Conflicting interest......... 
Failure in required subjects 4 3 


alent factor withdrawal the pur- 
chase The family may 
consider this step necessary their 
welfare; the payments are difficult 
meet, and the children are taken out 
school soon the law permits 
order contribute the family 
project. pointed out earlier this 
paper, certain racial groups seem 
especially influenced this motive. 
Thirty-nine pupils gave financial need 
the reason for their withdrawal, 
while the counselors granted financial 
need but eighteen cases. The large 
number children the family 


seemed account for eleven cases 
that eighteen, yet five these fam- 
ilies were purchasing home. 
possible that far actual results are 
concerned, financial pressure that can- 
not classed dire need just 
real factor early-leaving pov- 
erty. However, order have 
effective guidance and teaching 
important know the two groups— 
those pupils coming 
stricken homes and those from homes 
where financial pressure just great 
enough encourage interference with 
school attendance. 

Another factor influencing with- 
drawal closely allied with financial 
need, not identical. per- 
cent the pupils interviewed reported 
that one both parents were dead, 
deserted, divorced. Almost seri- 
ous were the cases which one parent 
was disabled from disease accident. 

Some the boys wished quit 
their sixteenth year order start 
learning trade. For most trades the 
apprenticeship period four years; 
some longer. Certain companies 
our community will not accept 
boy beyond the age 
Continuation school provided for 
nearly all apprentices. 
school attendance may therefore not 
advisable for these boys. 

Some pupils are withdrawn because 
the parents wish make profit from 
the child. Our figures for this item 
are probably too conservative, since 
this reason was only assigned when 
the pupil seemed aware such 
situation. One girl was especially 
bitter, stating that her parents claimed 
she must help them although they paid 
five hundred dollars taxes every 
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year. boy said would have 
quit sixteen because his father was 
getting old and wanted retire. 
girl reported her father did not have 
work because four older children 
the family were working. 

There another group parents 
who see value school that would 
justify continuance beyond the legal 
age limit. Just how serious this fac- 
tor has not been determined. 
present study indicated this lead- 
ing factor, but the real facts are diffi- 
cult find. What effect the pupil’s 
lack interest school has upon the 
home attitude can only estimated: 
nor can tell how much the 
pupil’s lack interest school work 
conditioned the antagonistic 
indifferent attitude the home. 
seems that the home’s attitude and the 
pupil’s attitude are largely conditioned 
the policies and curricula the 
school. 

general, most the factors in- 
volved early withdrawal might 
affected vocational and educational 
guidance which was reflected 
adjusted curriculum. what extent 
these pupils should kept school 
beyond the legal age limit, this study 
does not attempt find answer; 
but does seem reasonable make 
adaptations the school’s program 
assure profitable use the compulsory 
school life the pupil. While not 
many the homes represented were 
poverty stricken, there conclusive ev- 
idence that most these children 
were kept school considerable 
sacrifice their parents. 


CONCLUSIONS 
The number children studied 
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this investigation was too small jus- 


tify any generalizations. Indeed, the 
study was made for just the opposite 
reason, that is, gain specific infor- 
mation about small group pupils 
for the definite purpose differenti- 
ation the curriculum for particu- 
lar group. hoped that the in- 
formation collected here will prove 
value the teachers who have these 
children their classes. Certainly 
the information available concerning 
each individual pupil should enable 
the teacher instruct with fuller 
appreciation the problems confront- 
ing each pupil. second purpose 
this paper suggest method that 
may used guiding teachers 
their task helping boys and girls 
solve their own problems, for, after 
all, the school’s function not fur- 
nish problems for pupils solve but 
rather furnish guidance for the 
pupil attempts solve his own 
problems. The 
often does not have time make 
careful study the individuals 
her class. counselor must assist. 
Effective guidance does not stop with 
interview with the child, but must 
inform the teachers concerned 
the ambitions, interests, and handicaps 
the child. Nor this enough. 
Children must grouped together, 
not only according their mental age 
but also according their ambitions 
and purposes. The class that the 
teacher faces from day day should 
have its own common interests and 
purposes, mutual problem. Then 
will have group solving group 
problem which the same time 
real problem for each individual. 
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EDUCATIONAL READINGS 


SHANNON, “An Unexploited Opportunity 
the Six-Year High School,” School Review, 
36:745-56, December, 1928. 

Fifty six-year high schools Indiana are 
compared with fifty four-year high schools em- 
ploying from three six teachers and fifty 
other. four-year high schools employing the 
same number teachers the six-year schools. 
Comparisons show that the six-year schools have 
slightly smaller average number subjects 
taught each teacher than the four-year schools 
with from three six teachers, but slightly 
larger than the four-year schools with the same 
number teachers the six-year schools. The 
same true the average number subjects 
taught the principals. almost every case 
the six-year high schools show 
tion instruction but offer wider range 
subjects. 


High-School Pupils Spend Their Time,” School 
Review, 36:771-78, December, 1928. 

the average boy would change his daily 
program conform with the program recom- 
mended the teachers, would add ten min- 
utes more per day sleep, outside lessons 
and practice, and after-school sports, and de- 
duct thirty minutes more per day from time 
devoted working for pay and time not ac- 
counted for. Girls likewise would need add 
twenty minutes more sleep, after-school 
sports, and outside lessons and practices, and de- 
duct twenty-five minutes from time not ac- 
counted for, nineteen from home study and 
and lesser amounts from other 
activities. The general conclusion that pu- 
pil averages for nearly all items are not far 
from the teachers’ expectations, but that there 
are few adjustments needed both extremes. 


“Salary Schedules and Re- 
turn upon Investment,” American School Board 
Journal, 77:37-38, December, 1928. 

Clerical salary schedules and teachers’ salary 
schedules Gary, Indiana, are compared 
the basis possible savings the end four, 
eight, twelve, and sixteen years. both cases 
annual living cost $910, the amount de- 
termined several years ago when the schedules 
were built, was used. The same amount was al- 
lowed for each year spent training. The 
estimated possible savings for the two classes 
workers based the present salary schedules 
the end sixteen years are clerks, $12,485; 
teachers with two years training, $13,687; 
with three years training, $16,123; and with 
four years, $14,996. the end eight years, 


the clerk might have saved $3,844; two-year 
teacher, $326; three-year teacher, $161; and 
four-year teacher, $1,945 debt. 

the calculations possible savings, the 
author points out that allowance has not been 
made for the maintenance home de- 
pendents, difference standards living, and, 
general, the heavier financial demands made 
teachers compared with those clerks. 
Were these taken into full account, the relative 
status the clerk would appear even more 
favorable. 


F., “Index School-Bond 
Prices,” American School Board Journal, 
77:59, December, 1928. 

Because the large number school-bond 
issues approved the Ohio voters Novem- 
ber 1928, the interest rate school bonds 
some concern. The net interest rate 
school bonds the United States for Septem- 
ber and October this year was 4.55 percent 
and 4.47 percent, respectively. The high rate 
for 1928 was reached August with 4.66 per- 
cent and the low rate 4.13 percent during 
April. The range school-bond interest rates 
for October was from 3.92 percent per- 
cent. Regarding future interest rates, the au- 
thor says, “There are reasons think that 
the high interest rates the past three four 
months are permanent. may, and doubtless 
will, take some time for the lower interest rate 
come, but next spring summer should see 
rates lower than present.” 


“The Normal-School Curriculum 
through the Eyes Its Graduates,” Elemen- 
tary School Journal, 29:181-88, November, 
1928. 

One hundred eighty-four graduates the 
Idaho State Normal School, Lewiston, listed 
the subjects and courses that had been spe- 
cial value them teaching. Observation 
and practice teaching was given the highest 
rating, closely followed educational tests 
and measurements, educational psychology and 
educational psychology II. Subjects mentioned 
least value were history education, edu- 
cational sociology, and methods physical edu- 
cation. 

Teachers the primary grades indicated 
need for more work methods, while those 
the junior high-school group desired more sub- 
ject-matter and less method. Some the judg- 
ments the graduates the relative value 
their courses probably were influenced the 
fact that approximately one-third the grad- 
uates did not teach the type work for which 
they were prepared. 
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Efficiency Instruction Large and Small 
Classes Plane Geometry,” Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, 14:580-90, No- 
vember, 1928. 

group seventy-five students the Uni- 
versity High School Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
was divided into two paired sections fifty- 
five and twenty students respectively, during 
which time they received one year’s instruction 
plane geometry. results shown 
objective tests would indicate that pupils can 
taught plane geometry well large sec- 
tions small the proper methods are em- 
ployed. There was difference only 5.5 
points between the median score the small 
section and the preferred students the large 
section; while difference only 9.5 points 
existed between the small section and the forty 
paired students the large section.” 


PAPER COVERS 


1928 Kansas State Scholarship Contest. To- 
peka, Kansas, Kansas State Printing Plant, 
1928. 108 pp. (Kansas State Teachers 
College Emporia, Bulletin Informa- 
tion, No. 56) 

The section this pamphlet “Intrinsic Val- 
ues and Serious Dangers Scholarship Con- 
tests” will interest teachers and school 
administrators other states than Kansas. The 
remaining sections the report may sug- 
gestive readers outside the State, but their 
chief appeal, naturally, will local. 


Manry, James World Citizenship. 
City, Iowa, University Iowa, 1928. 
(University Iowa Studies Charac- 
ter, Vol. No. 

test for measuring student’s information 
and judgment opinion matters interna- 
tional import was devised the author. This 
was given about one thousand students 
fourteen colleges representing several geograph- 
ical sections the United States. Scores for 
355 men and 421 women were finally used. 
The results show that sheer ignorance and the 
democratic impulse entertain opinions with- 
out the background knowledge are responsible 
for most the purely emotional 
thinking about international The au- 
thor concludes: “International understanding 
should specifically sought higher educa- 
tion” and “an initiatory course for the purpose 
enabling students orient themselves 
world point view desirable this age 
specialization.” the Appendix given the 


test with instructions for administering it. 
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Map Study and the Use 
Outline Maps Teaching the Social Studies. 
Albany, New York, University the State 
New York Press, pp. (Examinations and 
Inspections Division Bulletin, 1928, No. 1). 
Teachers geography and history will find 

this eight-page pamphlet suggestive. The bibli- 
ography containing references books and 
periodical literature the subject together with 
the lists publishers maps, volumes map 
studies and map slides will helpful. 


RESEARCH 
Division. Practices Affecting Teacher Per- 
sonnel. Washington, National Education As- 
sociation, 1928. (Research Bulletin Na- 
tional Education Association, Vol. VI, No. 
pp. 207-55) 

This issue the Bulletin the research divi- 
sion the National Education Association 
is, hope, the first series bulletins 
this important field. Unfortunately, most the 
space this first bulletin deals with the some- 
what hackneyed subject salaries. However, 
the salary problem approached from slightly 
new angle, that is, its relation salary 
efficiency, and the combined improvement 
the staff. 

Personnel problems constitute far the larg- 
est group problems the entire field 
school administration. Recent studies Koch 
and LaPoe the Bureau Educational Re- 
search Ohio State University indicate that 
not less than two-thirds all the problems 
administration and supervision are 
sonnel character. therefore decidedly en- 
couraging that the has last recog- 
nized this fact and actively engaged aid- 
ing administrators the solution these 
baffling personnel problems. 


BOOKS READ 


The Passing the Recitation. 
New York, Heath and Company, 1928. 
pp. 

The title and the first few chapters this 
book lead the reader expect solar-plexis 
blow given the recitation. the end 
the book, however, one can still recognize the 
recitation remaining part the educative 
process even though its aim altered, and 
occupies subordinate position unit organiza- 
tion, project method, and socialized learning. 

The recitation method, according the au- 
thor, arose accordance with philosophy 
education which longer accept. The 
newer philosophies, influenced discoveries 
biology and psychology, cannot justifiably give 
the recitation method the place which for- 
merly occupied. New methods, attempting 
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get away from the weaknesses the recitation, 
have not solved the problem. bring together 
the best features the newer methods edu- 
cation the author’s aim. 

This book well worth reading. contains 
excellent survey philosophy education; 
clear, critical analysis modern practices; 
and concise statement the direction which 
our present educational methods should take us. 
The author really seems mean his title 
not the exit the recitation but its passing from 
major minor position education. 


Lewis, Mary Adventure with Children. 
New York, Macmillan Company, 1928. 
250 pp. 

This book, which recounts real adventure 
school-making, tells twelve years work 
and play with children the Park School 
Cleveland. The author aptly characterizes her 
own account the school when she says that 
“the effort has been let this story indicate, 
rather than prescribe, some the essentials 
which children need, emphasizing simple, 
wholesome environment full opportunities for 
meaningful work and interesting experiences.” 
Educators and laymen interested schools which 
are attempting guide children educate them- 
selves will find this book not only interesting 
but suggestive. 


The Progressive Primary Teacher. 
352 pp. 

Here another book whose purpose assist 
the primary teacher bridging the gap which 
may exist between the kindergarten 
primary grades. Part entitled “The Pri- 
mary Room and Equipment,” the requirements 
primary classroom and the necessary 
equipment and supplies are discussed; and plans 
for arranging the room about work centers— 
library center, music center, construction center, 
and the like—are suggested. Under the topic 
“The Child and the Teachers,” the four chap- 
ters Part are arranged. These are con- 
cerned respectively with the psychology the 
child, testing and classification pupils, man- 
agement and discipline, and the personality 
the primary teacher. Part III the curriculum 
discussed and methods work are suggested. 


Tests. Yonkers-on-Hudson, World Book Com- 
pany, 1928. pp. 

has long been recognized that great im- 
any school, for any teacher, through the use 
locally made objective tests. Just how 
and use such new-type examinations 
order realize their educational advantages 


shown fully and concretely this excellent 
new book. The text based the idea that 
examination school subject should indi- 
cate what the pupil needs taught well 
what has learned. Fundamental weak- 
nesses the traditional school examination are 
pointed out, and each step objective-testing 
project described and analyzed. Some valuable 
suggestions are given for teachers regard 
selecting and evaluating subject-matter, and 
objectively wording their questions. Methods 
treating and interpreting test scores are given. 


Henry School Training 
Gifted Children. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York, World Book Company, 1928. 226 pp. 
Flexible promotion, rapid-advancement classes, 

and enrichment have, according Dr. Goddard, 
been successively used public schools the 
attempt provide adequate opportunities for 
gifted children. This book tells the special 
classes for gifted children which have been main- 
tained the schools Cleveland for the past 
five years. The author insists that credit for poli- 
cies, methods instruction, and details ad- 
ministration entirely due the regular school 
officers. The reader, however, most fortunate 
have this interesting experiment described 
him sympathetic and appreciative visitor who 
spent two days each month during this period 
observing the practices these special classes 
organized provide enriched experience. 
better account available the factors—the 
child, the teacher, the environment, 
curriculum—which combine form these un- 
usual classes for gifted children. 


The Solving Problem- 
Situations Preschool Children. New York, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928. 
pp. (Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Contributions Education, No. 323) 
The primary purpose investigation reported 

this book was study the “solving behavior, 
and principally the solving methods, the pre- 
school child when exposed 
tions.” The “almost human” behavior chim- 
panzees reported Kohler, suggested the prob- 
lem, and the possible comparison such be- 
havior with that young children similar 
situations provided subsidiary interest. The 
child’s solving activity was determined more 
definitely the nature the problem-situation 
than any one other factor. solution was 
found which seemed directly due chance. 
“Insight into the problem-situation” preceded 
every solution, although did not seem always 
complete stable before the child reached 
the solution. Transfer and retention seemed 
indices not only the presence insight, 
but also its degree. 
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